BOOKER WASHINGTON was occasionally accused
both by agitators in his own race and by a certain
type of Northern white men who pose as the special
champions of the "downtrodden" black man as en-
couraging a policy of submission to injustice on the
part of his people. He was, for example, charged with
tame acquiescence in the practical disfranchisement of
the Negro in a number of the Southern States. As a
matter of fact, when these disfranchising measures were
under consideration and before they were enacted, he
in each case earnestly pleaded with the legislators that
whatever restrictions in the use of the ballot they put
upon the statute books should be applied with absolute
impartiality to both races. This he urged in fairness to
the white man as well as the black man.

In an article entitled, "Is the Negro Having a Fair
Chance?" published in the Century Magazine five years
ago, Booker Washington said in illustrating the evil
consequences of discrimination in the application of ballot
regulations: "In a certain county of Virginia, where
the county board had charge of registering those whb
were to be voters, a colored man, a graduate of Harvard